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Measuring  Army  Deployments 
to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 


Dave  Baiocchi 


SUMMARY  ■  How  many  soldiers  have  served  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan?  What  has  the  troop  mix  looked 
like  since  the  start  of  operations  in  September  2001? 

What  effect,  if  any,  has  cumulative  time  in  theater  had 
on  the  Army’s  capacity  to  deploy? 

In  October  2008,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army  asked  RAND  to  assess  the  demands  placed  upon  the 
Army  by  deployments  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF) 
and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  in  Afghanistan. 
Army  leadership  was  interested  in  understanding  how  many 
soldiers  had  served  in  theater  over  the  course  of  OIF  and 
OEF. 

RAND  conducted  an  initial  analysis  of  these  issues 
using  December  2008  data;  this  document  summarizes 
an  update  to  that  analysis  using  December  2011  data.1 
For  the  analysis,  researchers  used  data  from  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC),  which  uses  the 
Contingency  Tracking  System  (CTS)  to  track  personnel 
involved  in  contingency  operations.  The  analyses  focused 
on  the  active  components  (ACs)  of  the  services,  but  with 
particular  attention  to  the  Army’s  AC.2 

Though  telling,  the  findings  were  not  necessarily 
surprising.  The  Army  has  provided  the  bulk  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan — over  1.5  million 
troop-years  as  of  December  2011,  more  than  all  the 
other  services  combined.  Moreover,  the  cumulative  amount  of  time  that  a  soldier  has  spent  deployed 
has  increased  by  an  average  of  28  percent  since  2008.  In  contrast,  the  percentage  “not  yet 
deployed”  and  the  Army’s  unutilized  capacity  to  deploy  have  both  decreased. 


Key  findings 

The  Army  has  provided  the  bulk  of  U.S.  troops  to  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan— over  1.5  million  troop-years  between 
September  2001  and  December  2011,  more  than  all 
the  other  services  combined. 

Since  2008,  the  cumulative  amount  of  time  that  a  sol¬ 
dier  has  spent  deployed  has  increased  by  an  average 
of  28  percent. 

As  of  December  2011,  roughly  73  percent  of  active 
component  soldiers  had  deployed  to  Iraq  and/or 
Afghanistan,  up  from  67  percent  in  December  2008. 

Most  of  the  remaining  27  percent  who  have  not  yet 
deployed  are  recent  recruits,  are  forward-stationed  in 
other  overseas  locations,  or  have  contributed  to  opera¬ 
tions  in  Iraq  and/or  Afghanistan  by  directly  supporting 
the  mission  from  the  continental  United  States. 

The  Army  retains  very  little  unutilized  capacity  to  deploy 
additional  active  component  soldiers  without  lengthening 
deployments  or  shortening  the  time  between  deploy¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  increase  the  burden  on  those  who 
have  already  deployed. 
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As  of  December  2011,  roughly  73  percent  of  AC  soldiers  had  deployed  to  Iraq  and/or  Afghanistan, 
up  from  67  percent  in  December  2008.  Most  of  these  soldiers  were  working  on  their  second, 
third,  or  fourth  year  of  cumulative  deployed  duty.  Most  of  the  remaining  27  percent  who  have  not 
yet  deployed  are  recent  recruits,  are  forward-stationed  in  other  overseas  locations,  or  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  operations  in  Iraq  and/or  Afghanistan  by  directly  supporting  the  mission  from  the 
continental  United  States  (e.g.,  intelligence  analysts  or  recruiters). 

The  Army,  therefore,  retains  very  little  unutilized  capacity  to  deploy  additional  AC  soldiers 
without  lengthening  deployments  or  shortening  the  time  between  deployments,  both  of  which 
increase  the  burden  on  those  who  have  already  deployed — a  challenge  Army  leaders  and  policy¬ 
makers  will  be  engaged  with  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


The  Army  Has  Provided  Almost  4  in  7  of  the  Total  Deployments 
to  Operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 


Navy  Air  Force  Marine  Corps 


17%  15%  14% 


333,000 

troop-years 


309,000 

troop-years 


280,000 

troop-years 


Sources:  DMDC  Contingency  Tracking  System  Deployment  File  (September  2001  through  December  2011). 

NOTES:  The  percentages  indicate  the  total  number  of  deployed  troop-years  provided  to  OIF/OND  and  OEF  from  ACs  only 
and  do  not  reflect  services'  support  to  other  missions  and  activities.  Percentages  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  integer. 
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The  Army  has  provided  over  1.5  million  troop-years 
to  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 


MEASURING  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER 
OF  TROOP  DEPLOYMENTS  THE  ARMY 
HAS  PROVIDED 

One  way  to  measure  the  Army’s  contributions  to  OIF  (it  has 
been  referred  to  as  Operation  New  Dawn  [OND]  since 
September  2010)  in  Iraq  and  OEF  in  Afghanistan  is  by  the 
total  number  of  troop-years  deployed.  A  troop-year  is  a  metric 
used  to  measure  cumulative  deployment  length.  For  example, 
one  troop-year  is  equivalent  to  any  of  the  following  cases:  one 
soldier  spending  12  months  deployed,  two  soldiers  deployed 
for  six  months  (each),  one  soldier  deployed  for  eight  months 
and  another  soldier  deployed  for  four  months,  and  12  soldiers 
deployed  for  one  month  each. 

As  of  December  2011,  the  Army  had  provided  over 
1.5  million  troop-years  to  OIF/OND  and  OEF — a  50  percent 
increase  since  December  2008.  This  includes  both  Army  AC 
and  mobilized  reserve-component  soldiers  who  have  served  in 
OIF/OND  and/or  OEF  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
conflicts.  Together,  the  Army  AC  alone  has  contributed  nearly 
1.1  million  troop-years  to  these  two  operations. 

The  Army  Has  Provided  More  Troops  Than 
All  the  Other  Services  Combined 

The  Army  has  provided,  by  far,  the  largest  portion  of  troop- 
years  in  support  of  OIF/OND  and  OEF,  relative  to  the  other 
services.  Specifically,  Army  AC  soldiers  have  provided  54 
percent  of  the  cumulative  troop-years  deployed  to  Iraq  and/or 
Afghanistan,  even  though  the  Army  represents  only  40  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  AC  force.  This  represents  a  slight  increase  from 
December  2008,  when  52  percent  of  all  AC  deployments  were 
Army  soldiers.  The  Army’s  reserve  deployments  are  also  much 


higher  than  those  of  the  other  services.  While  these  results  are 
not  surprising  (OIF/OND  and  OEF  have  been  predominantly 
ground  operations),  the  results  do  highlight  the  demands  placed 
on  the  Army. 


MEASURING  HOW  LONG  INDIVIDUAL 
SOLDIERS  HAVE  BEEN  DEPLOYED 

A  second  way  in  which  to  consider  the  services’  contributions 
to  operations  in  Iraq  and/or  Afghanistan  is  the  cumulative  time 
that  individual  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  have  spent 
deployed. 

Examples  of  interesting  data  include  that  38,800  AC 
soldiers  have  spent  12  months  of  their  time  in  the  Army 
deployed.  (Because  these  data  are  cumulative,  the  12  months 
of  deployment  time  could  have  been  accumulated  over  more 
than  one  deployment.)  Similarly,  40,500  AC  soldiers  have  spent 

13  months  deployed,  and  9,800  AC  soldiers  have  accumulated 

14  months  of  deployed  time.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  complete  deployment  numbers,  grouped  by  years  of  deploy¬ 
ment,  are  provided  in  the  table  on  page  5.  They  reveal  that 

the  Army,  both  its  active  and  reserve  components,  has  more 
of  its  service  members  with  relatively  high  cumulative  months 
deployed  than  the  other  services.  Since  2008,  the  cumulative 
amount  of  time  that  a  soldier  has  spent  deployed  has  increased 
by  an  average  of  28  percent  (not  shown  in  the  table). 

Of  particular  note  are  the  136,000  AC  soldiers  working  on 
their  second  year  of  cumulative  deployment  time  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  136,000  AC  soldiers  working  on  their  third  year  or  longer 
of  cumulative  deployment  time. 
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Soldiers'  Cumulative  Time  Deployed  Exceeds  That  for  Other  Services 


Cumulative  Time  That  Individuals  Have  Deployed  to  OIF/OND  and 
OEF  Between  September  2001  and  December  2011,  by  Month 


This  radar  chart  plots  the  cumulative  months  that 
individuals  have  spent  deployed  to  OIF/OND  and  OEF 
against  the  number  of  personnel  that  have  been 
deployed  for  that  time.  We  chose  a  radar  plot  for  these 
data  because  it  is  useful  for  highlighting  how  long  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  in  each  service  have  spent  deployed. 
The  numbers  around  the  outside  circle  (proceeding  in 
a  clockwise  direction  from  the  top  of  the  circle)  depict 
cumulative  months  deployed,  and  the  rings  (moving 
radially  outward  from  the  center  of  the  chart)  depict 
the  number  of  service  members  who  have  been 
deployed  for  that  period  of  time. 


Number 
of  personnel 


mm  Army  AC  Army  RCs  Marine  Corps  AC 

Navy  AC  Air  Force  AC 

Source:  DMDC  OEF/OIF  Deployment  File  (December  2011). 


Since  2008,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  have  spent  two  or  more  years 
(25+  months)  cumulatively  deployed. 
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TRENDS  IN  CUMULATIVE  DEPLOYMENT 
TIME 


Since  2008/  the  Percentage  of  Army  Soldiers 
Who  Have  Deployed  Has  Increased 

Most  AC  soldiers  (73  percent)  have  deployed  to  OIF/OND 
and/or  OEF — an  increase  of  6  percentage  points  from 
December  2008.  Most  of  those  soldiers  have  spent,  cumu¬ 
latively,  more  than  one  year  deployed  (49  percent  of  all  AC 
soldiers  and  68  percent  of  AC  soldiers  that  have  deployed). 

Since  2008/  There  Has  Been  an  Increase 
in  the  Number  of  Soldiers  Who  Have 
Accumulated  Two  or  More  Years  of 
Deployments 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  soldiers  who  have  spent  two  or  more  years  (25+  months) 
cumulatively  deployed  since  October  2001.  Between  Septem¬ 
ber  2001  and  December  2008  (the  time  period  considered  in 
the  initial  analysis),  69,000  soldiers  had  spent  between  25  and 
36  months  cumulatively  deployed.  As  of  December  2011,  in 
comparison,  there  were  95,000  soldiers  who  fit  this  description. 


Likewise,  in  December  2008,  there  were  9,000  soldiers  who 
had  spent  more  than  36  months  deployed.  By  December  2011, 
that  number  had  risen  dramatically,  to  about  41,600  soldiers. 

Another  way  to  describe  this  trend  is  to  examine  the 
distribution  of  time  spent  deployed  among  the  population  with 
at  least  one  deployment.  For  AC  soldiers  with  any  deployment 
time  in  December  2011,  the  proportion  with  at  least  25  months 
of  deployed  duty  was  34  percent.  As  a  comparison,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  2008,  only  21  percent  of  AC  soldiers  with  any  deployment 
time  had  at  least  25  months  of  deployed  duty. 

Since  2008/  There  Has  Been  a  Decrease 
in  the  Fraction  of  Soldiers  That  Have  Not 
Yet  Deployed 

Between  December  2008  and  December  2011,  there  was  also 
a  decrease,  from  33  percent  to  27  percent,  in  the  percentage 
of  soldiers  who  have  not  yet  deployed.  This  reduction  is  likely 
due  to  three  factors.  First,  during  this  time  period,  the  Army 
reduced  the  number  of  new  recruits  it  brought  in  to  the  AC, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  more  senior,  experienced  force. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  fiscal  year  2008, 
for  example,  the  Army  had  about  80,500  accessions,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  64,000  accessions  in  FY2011.3  New  recruits 


Cumulative  Time  That  Individuals  Have  Deployed  to  OIF/OND  and  OEF  Between  September  2001 
and  December  2011,  by  Year 


NOTE:  In  the  table,  partial  years  of  deployment  are  counted  as  a  full  year.  For  example,  the  "1  year"  row  includes  all  AC  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines 
in  some  stage  of  beginning  or  completing  their  first  cumulative  year  of  deployed  duty  (i.e.,1-12  months  of  cumulative  deployment  time). 
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account  for  a  majority  of  the  “not  yet  deployed”  population. 
This  decrease  in  accessions,  at  a  time  the  Army  was  increas¬ 
ing  AC  end  strength,  resulted  in  new  recruits  making  up  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  force. 

Second,  since  2001,  the  Army  has  been  adjusting  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  its  combat  forces  and  infrastructure  (i.e.,  that  part 
of  the  Army  responsible  for  training,  equipping,  and  supporting 
the  combat  forces).  In  December  2002,  33  percent  of  the  AC 
Army  was  classified  as  “infrastructure”;  by  December  2011,  this 
figure  had  been  reduced  to  28  percent,  leaving  more  soldiers 
available  for  operational  units  that  are  getting  ready  to  deploy. 

Finally,  in  December  2008,  roughly  28,000  soldiers  had 
not  yet  deployed  because  they  were  in  jobs  that  were  based 
outside  the  combat  theaters  (e.g.,  recruiters,  medical/health 
professionals,  intelligence  analysts,  air  and  missile  defenders). 
By  December  2011,  the  number  of  no t-yet- deployed  soldiers 
in  these  job  descriptions  had  been  reduced  to  about  14,000. 
In  addition,  while  these  jobs  still  represent  skill  sets  that  are 


much  less  likely  to  deploy,  more  of  them  are  doing  so,  espe¬ 
cially  since  2008. 


THE  ARMY  RETAINS  VERY  LITTLE 
EXCESS  CAPACITY 

As  the  table  on  page  5  shows,  out  of  an  AC  strength  of 
approximately  554,000  soldiers  in  December  2011,  about 
151,000  soldiers  (27  percent)  had  not  yet  deployed.  However, 
the  majority  of  these  soldiers  are  recent  recruits  that  are  still  in 
training  or  are  in  their  first  unit  of  assignment  and  preparing 
for  deployment.  These  new  soldiers  account  for  a  majority 
(105,000)  of  the  Army’s  not-yet-deployed  soldiers,  and  roughly 
4,000  more  personnel  are  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  who  count  against  the  Army’s  AC  strength.  It 
is  therefore  more  accurate  to  say  that  one  quarter  of  the  Army 
has  not  yet  deployed  to  Iraq  or  Afghanistan. 


1%  3%  19% 

8,300  14,000  105,000 


Stationed  in  In  jobs  that  support  New  recruits 

Korea  or  Europe  the  war  effort  from  in  training 


74% 

411,000 

Have  deployed 
to  Iraq  or 
Afghanistan 


Only  4%  (20,000) 

of  AC  Soldiers  Have  Not  Yet  Deployed 
and  Are  Available  to  Do  So 


Photos  courtesy  army.mil,  photo  left  Mike  Strasser 
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Of  the  remaining  42,000  soldiers,  over  8,300  are  forward- 
stationed  in  Korea,  Europe,  or  other  overseas  locations.  Another 
14,000  are  in  military  occupational  specialties  that  support  and 
sustain  the  current  war  efforts  with  such  skills  as  recruiting  or 
intelligence  analysis,  but  they  are  not  physically  located  within 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  These  soldiers  may  deploy  if  they  are  sent 
as  individual  replacements,  or  they  may  deploy  in  a  subsequent 
assignment. 

In  summary,  about  20,000  soldiers,  or  about  4  percent 
of  the  AC  force,  are  in  the  United  States,  have  more  than 
two  years  in  the  Army,  but  have  not  yet  deployed  to  OIF/ 
OND  or  OEF.  In  December  2008,  this  number  was  slightly 
larger,  but  still  only  about  6  percent  of  the  AC  force.  There¬ 
fore,  we  conclude  that  the  Army  retains  very  little  unutilized 
capacity  to  deploy  additional  AC  soldiers  without  extending 
deployment  lengths  or  decreasing  the  time  between  deploy¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  increase  the  burden  on  those  who  have 
already  deployed. 


Notes 

1The  2008  analysis  is  documented  in  Timothy  M.  Bonds,  Dave 
Baiocchi,  and  Laurie  L.  McDonald,  Army  Deployments  to  OIF  and 
OEF ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  DB-587-A,  2010. 

As  of  November  27,  2012:  www.rand.org/t/DB587 

2  This  definition  does  not  include  guard  or  reservists  who  may  have 
deployed  as  a  result  of  being  mobilized. 

3U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  “DoD  Announces  Recruiting  and 
Retention  Numbers  for  Fiscal  2008,”  October  10,  2008;  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  “Services  Announce  Recruiting  Numbers  for  Fiscal 
2011,”  October  21,  2011. 
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